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LIFE AND LABOURS OF 
VINCENT NOVELLO. 

By Mary Cowden Clarke. 

In a small house overlooking Hyde Park, — 
240, Oxford Street, then called Oxford Road, — 
an Italian, named Giuseppe Novello, settled with 
his English wife. To them were born several 
children ; and among the younger was a son 
named Vincent. He was born on the 6th of 
September, 1781 ; and, early, showed a marked 
predilection for music. He would slip away from 
meals, to use his recreation-time in " finding out 
chords" on an old pianoforte, when once he had 
" learnt his notes." These were taught him by 
a friend of his father, one Signor Quellici ; and 
this was the only direct instruction ever received 
by the young Vincent in his favorite art. 

Possessing " a good ear," he had an aptitude 
for languages ; and he was sent, with an elder 
brother, Francis, to a school at Huitmille, a vil- 
lage near Boulogne-sur-mer, to acquire French 
in addition to his naturally-learnt English and 
Italian. It may be a circumstance worth noting, 
that the vessel in which the two boys came back 
to England was the last boat that left France 
before war was declared between the two coun- 
tries towards the close of the century. 

On his return, eager to seize every opportunity 
of practice and attainment of musical knowledge, 
Vincent sang as a choir-boy at the Sardinian 
Embassy's chapel, Lincoln's Inn Fields, as long 
as his voice remained unbroken. Samuel Webbe, 
senior, was organist there ; and an acquaintance 
with him and with Danby, organist of the Spanish 
Embassy's chapel, Manchester Square, were 
among Vincent's early incentives to musical 
study. While still a mere lad, he officiated as 
deputy for these organists ; and commenced his 
professional career in actual youth. He was not 
more than sixteen years of age when he became 
organist at the Portuguese Embassy's chapel in 
South Street, Grosvenor Square ; and began to 
teach, when he himself was hardly more than a 
learner. But his taste and aptitude for the science, 
together with his native industry and persever- 
ance, early rendered him a proficient in thorough- 
bass, as well as a skilful executant. 

He was engaged at the Pantheon, as pianist 
and conductor, when Catalani was prima-donna 
in the Italian operatic company that performed 
there ; and hence he acquired that facility in 
reading from score, which was, at that time, a 
rare accomplishment. Hence also, and from his 
direction of the Portuguese choir as organist, 
arose his skill in accompaniment, which had all 
the excellence of a peculiar gift. When accom- 1 



panying voices, he seemed to know, by intuition, 
which singer required aid ; and he would, as it 
were, imperceptibly prompt, as well as support, 
the particular vocalist needing guidance. His 
sensitive ear followed the inner parts no less ac- 
curately than the more salient bass or soprano ; 
and many an uncertain tenor, or wavering alto, 
would he— with his distinctive finger pressing 
slightly out their particular required note or pas- 
sage — steady back to their appointed course. He 
would come to their rescue with the most oppor- 
tune assistance, and help them with a timely sup- 
port that seemed like inspiration. As a tiniist, 
he was firm and correct ; so self-possessed and 
competent, as to inspire confidence in those he 
led. Not only was his own performance on the 
organ fine and potential, but his ability in con- 
ducting the vocal choir was supreme. It became 
a fashion to hear the service at the Portuguese 
chapel ; and South Street, on a Sunday, was 
thronged with carriages waiting outside, while 
their owners crowded to suffocation the small, 
taper -lighted space within. With attentive hush 
were oftentimes listened to, the strains of Mozart, 
Haydn, Beethoven, or Himmel, in some soft 
offertory, breathed out by four well-disciplined 
voices, and sustained by Vincent Novello's smooth 
fingers, creeping with a certain maintained equi- 
poise from note to note of the ivory keys, hardly 
whiter than his own hands. They were small, 
strongly knit, and remarkably pliant ; with capa- 
bility of stretching that fitted them admirably for 
organ-playing. The not very large but exqui- 
sitely sweet-toned instrument that belonged to 
South Street chapel, had three rows of keys ; 
over which the white, supple, yet strenuous fin- 
gers of Vincent Novello used to wander with a 
touch almost loving, in its caressing closeness. 
Now light and hovering, in some florid passage 
of Kyrie eleison ; now firm and dominant, in 
some assertive Gloria in excelsis ; now rich and 
majestic, in a lofty Hosanna ; now full of pathos, 
in an Incarnatus est ; now persuasive and con- 
soling, in some Benedictus ; now steadfast, strict, 
peremptory, yet, withal, instinct with spirit and 
animation, in some concluding fugue of exhortive 
Dona nobis pacem. The Adeste Fideles, although 
really a composition by an Englishman named 
John Reading (who also wrote Dulce Domum), 
obtained the name of " The Portuguese Hymn" 
from its having been heard by the Duke of Leeds 
at the Portuguese chapel, who imagined it to be 
peculiar to the service in Portugal. Being a 
Director of the Ancient Concerts, his Grace in- 
troduced the melody there ; and it speedily be- 
came popular, under the title he had given it. 
So widely has its liking spread, that Vincent 
Novello's arrangement of this favorite hymn, 
Adeste Fideles, has been reprinted in France, 
Germany, and America. His organ-playing 
eventually became so famed, that George the 
Fourth offered him the appointment of private 
organist at the Pavilion, Brighton ; but this was 
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declined, from devotion to more extended and 
pressing professional calls upon the musician's 
time in London. 

Organ-builders especially liked to have Vin- 
cent Novello exhibit their instruments, from the 
peculiarly sustained style of bis playing. It was 
well calculated to display to advantage the various 
stops of the organ ; while his thorough acquaint- 
ance with tbe mechanism enabled him to develope 
to the utmost the different points of excellence in 
construction. A large number of organs were 
built under his inspection, and from his designs, 
both for England and for abroad. He was fre- 
quently appointed umpire at competitions for 
organists' situations, from his known discrimin- 
ation in judgment, as well as his great care and 
justice in decision. These latter were evinced by 
his desire to be kept uninformed of even the 
names of the several candidates, whom he dis- 
tinguished merely by numbers in the order of 
succession in which they played. These numbers 
he noted down, with minutely-detailed comments, 
in his memorandum-book, as each candidate per- 
formed ; and then, at the conclusion, he gave his 
verdict according to the pre-eminence of favor- 
able remark appended to that particular number. 
Later in life, he became organist at Moorfields 
chapel, from 1840 to 1843. He also presided at 
the organ during the Westminster Abbey festival 
in 1834, and at the performance of Beethoven's 
Grand Mass in D at the Philharmonic Society. 
Of this last-named society, Vincent Novello was 
one of the original founders. With his eagerness 
for the dissemination of sterling classical music, 
he perceived how such an institution would sti- 
mulate and preserve the progress of the art ; a 
perception which the result has amply verified. 
In these early days of the Philharmonic, before 
the functions, or even the title of a conductor 
were known among us, he used, in turn with his 
compeers, to " preside" at the pianoforte (as the 
phrase went) in this society's concerts ; in later 
times, when, through his exertions and the efforts 
of others, music had made advance, he filled the 
more honorable, because more responsible, office 
of conductor. 

On becoming a member of the Royal Society 
of Musicians, Vincent Novello played the viola 
for some years in the orchestra at the Festival of 
the Sons of the Clergy at St. Paul's Cathedral ; 
it being the duty of the forty youngest members 
of the first-named Charity to supply the orchestra 
for that festival, the remuneration for which goes 
to the funds of the Eoyal Society. During these 
years he occasionally took part in a string quar- 
tett ; but afterwards he ceased viola playing. 

One of Vincent Novello's early advantages was 
his acquaintance with the Rev. J. Latrobe, who 
gave the young musician access to his valuable 
library. The ample use made of this privilege, 
is best proved by Vincent Novello's having culled 
from it some of the fine Masses of Mozart and 
Haydn, which, with the zeal of a true musical 



enthusiast, he edited and published, at his own 
cost of time and money, in order to introduce 
them, in accessible form, among his countrymen 
in England. No pains of personal exertion were 
ever spared by Vincent Novello in the advance- 
ment of the highest interests of his beloved art ; 
no personal sacrifice was ever thought too great 
to ensure their establishment. In these views he 
was nobly seconded bv the admirable woman he 
took to wife. On the 17th of August, 1808, 
Vincent Novello married Mary Sabilla Hehl ; 
and from that period to the close of their wedded 
union, — when . her death occurred, 25th July, 
1854, — she exaltedly fulfilled the duties of help- 
meet to her husband. As aider in his artistic 
aims, she enabled him to devote his whole mind 
and thought to them, by her active superintend- 
ence of his household, his family, and his domestic 
affairs ; while she made his professional efforts 
doubly and trebly available by the excellent 
economy with which she appropriated, to their 
mutual benefit, the income he earned. Strictly- 
kept house accounts, energetic and constant ex- 
ertion, judicious foresight and counsel, bore wit- 
ness to her unwearied self-dedication to his 
interests. When immersed in the duties of her 
house and coming family, she was never too busy 
or too tired to make home cheerful and happy to 
him after a long day's teaching, by reading, 
through a whole evening, some favorite book of 
poet or poetical writer ; while he, with his extra- 
ordinary power of industrious work, would copy 
music, or correct proofs. 

She brought him eleven children, of whom six 
survive ; and amid all the fatigue and care of 
bringing them into the world, nursing them, 
watching them, teaching them, she was ever a 
cheerful, ready, enlightened companion to her 
husband. Out of the limited means of a young 
professor, she contrived, by taking an unusually 
active and intelligent share of exertion upon her- 
self, to make for her husband and children a neat 
and even elegant home, a superior circle of friends, 
and many advantages only to be obtained through 
the influence of a wife and mother no less intel- 
lectually gifted than morally good. No expense 
was spared in the education of the children ; both 
father and mother agreed in this, as in all other 
points concerning them. By frugal self-denial 
on their own parts, by liberal expenditure on be- 
half of their offspring, by sedulous study of the 
different individual capacities and special ten- 
dencies of each child, — boy or girl, — did Vincent 
and Mary Novello foster and develope such talents 
as their children were endowed with by nature. 
Books in abundance, — selected with care, and 
always previously read by both parents, — good 
masters (for school-instruction was held less 
eligible than home-teaching), frank companion- 
ship and intercourse with their elders, encourage- 
ment to ask questions and derive information 
through ever-prompt answers, judicious indul- 
gence, and affectionate equality in treatment, were 
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unfailingly forthcoming, and made parents and 
children feel themselves reciprocal friends. The 
way in which books were made high treats in the 
Novello family, by the kindly mode of their 
bringing, furnishes pleasant and salutary example 
for other young fathers and mothers rearing a 
family on slender pecuniary resources. Often, 
when late overnight professional avocations made 
early rising an impossibility to Vincent Novello, 
he would have his young ones on the bed while 
he ate the breakfast his wife brought him, and 
showed them some delightful volume he had pur- 
chased as a present for them. First came the 
" looking at the pictures ;" then, the multiplicity 
of eager inquiry they elicited ; then, the explan- 
ation ; then, the telling of the subject of the book ; 
then, the account of its author ; then, the final 
glory of seeing V, Novello'.? children, 240, 
Oxford Street, written in the blank leaf, or 
cover, at the beginning. After this fashion were 
" iEsop's Fables," " Lamb's Tales from Shakes- 
peare," " Sandford and Merton," " Maria Edge- 
worth's Early Lessons and Parents' Assistant," 
'•' Priscilla Wakefield's Juvenile Travellers," 
" The Hundred Wonders of the World," and the 
" Book of Trades," successively brought home 
and enjoyed. The due intermixture of prac- 
ticality and imagination in the works chosen for 
and given to their children, serve to indicate the 
judgment evinced by Vincent and Mary Novello 
in eliciting and cherishing the various biases in 
their boys' and girls' several faculties. The 
names of these children, known afterwards to the 
world in their subsequently-developed capacities 
and adopted careers, will perhaps best furnish an 
indication of their parents' wise procedure in 
educating them from first to last : — 

Mary Victoria, — married to Mr. Charles 
Cowden Clarke. 

Joseph Alfred. 

Cecilia, — married to Mr. Thomas James Serle. 

Edward Petre, — died in early manhood. 

Emma Aloysia. 

Sydney Vincent, — died in childhood. 

Clara Anastasia, — married to Count Gigliucci. 

Julia Harriet, — died in infancy. 

Mary Sabilla. 

Florence, — died in childhood. 

Charles Vincent, — died in infancy. 

Among the distinguished literary friends whom 
the Novellos had the pleasure to assemble in their 
small drawing-room at 240, Oxford Street, may 
be named Charles and Mary Lamb, Shelley, Keats, 
Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, Coulson, Charles Cowden 
Clarke, Henry Robertson, and John Byng Gattie. 
The two last are named here, not so much for 
their publicly-known attainments, as for their 
consociation with the subject of the present bio- 
graphical sketch, in the sonnet which Leigh 
Hunt addressed 



To Henry Robebtson, John Gattie, and Vincent 
Novello, not keeping their appointed hour. 
Harry, my friend, who full of tasteful glee 
Have music all about you, heart and lips ; 
And John, whose voice is like a rill that slips 

Over the sunny pebbles breathingly ; 

And Vincent, you, mho with like mastery 
Can chace the notes with fluttering finger-tips, 
Like fairies down a hill hurrying their trips, 

Or sway the organ with firm royalty ; 
Why stop ye on the road ? The day, 'tis true, 
Shews us as in a diamond all things clear, 
And makes the hill-surmounting eye rejoice, 
Doubling the earthly green, the heavenly blue ; 
But come, complete the charm of such a sphere, 
And give the beauty of the day a voice. 

No apology need be offered for quoting the 
above, which, in its italicised lines, so accurately 
as well as poetically characterises the excellence 
of Vincent Novello's playing. As affording a 
graphic picture of the friendly ease which dis- 
tinguished the meetings in the little drawing- 
room, a passage from Charles Lamb's delightful 
Elia essay, called a " Chapter on ears," may also 
be subjoined : — 

* * * " Something like this scene-turning I have ex- 
perienced at the evening parties at the house of my good 

Catholic friend, Nov , who, by the aid of a capital 

organ, himself the most finished of players, converts his 
drawing-room into a chapel, his week-days into Sundays, 
and these latter into minor heavens.* When my friend 
commences upon one of those solemn anthems, which per- 
adventure struck upon my heedless ear, rambling in the 
side-aisles of the dim abbey, some five and thirty years 
since, waking a new sanse, and putting a soul of old re- 
ligion into my young apprehension, — (whether it be that, 
in which the psalmist, weary of the persecutions of bad 
men, wisheth to himself dove's wings — or that other, 
which, with a like measure of sobriety and pathos, in- 
quireth by what means the young man shall best cleanse 
his mind) — a holy calm pervadeth me. I am for the time 

rapt above earth, 

And possess joys not promised at my birth. 
But when this master of the spell, not content to have 
laid a soul prostrate, goes on, in his power, to inflict more 
bliss than lies in her capacity to receive, — impatient to 
overcome her ' earthly' with his ' heavenly,' — still pouring 
in, for protracted hours, fresh waves and fresh from the 
sea of sound, or from that ine'xhausted German ocean, 
above which, in triumphant progress, dolphin-seated, ride 
those Arions, Haydn and Mozart, with their attendant 
tritons, Bach, Beethoven, and a countless tribe, whom to 
attempt to reckon up would but plunge me again in the 
deeps, — I stagger under the weight of harmony, reeling 
to and fro at my wits' end ; clouds, as of frankincense, 
oppress me — priests, altars, censers, dazzle before me — 
the genius of his religion hath me in her toils — a shadowy 
triple tiara invests the brow of my friend, late so naked, 
so ingenuous— he is Pope, — and by him sits, like as in the 
anomaly of dreams, a she-Pope too, tri-coroneted like 
himself ! I am converted, and yet a Protestant, — at once 
malleus hereticorum, and myself grand Heresiarch ; or three 
heresies centre in my person : I am Marcion, Ebion, and 
Cerinthus — Gog and Magog — what not ? — till the coming- 
in of the friendly supper-tray dissipates the figment, and 
a draught of true Lutheran beer (in which chiefly my 
friend shows himself no bigot) at once reconciles me to 
the rationalities of a purer faith ; and restores to me the 
genuine unterrifying aspects of my pleasant-countenanced 
host and hostess." 

Truly a pleasant sight wa3 that same drawing - 



* I have been there, and still would go ; 
'Ti8 like a little heaven below.— Dr. WaiU. 
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room at 240, Oxford Street, when poets, artists, 
and musicians, friends of the master of the house, 
met in kindly, lively converse. The walls simply 
coloured of a delicate rose tint, and hung with a 
few choice water-colour drawings by Varley, 
Copley Fielding, Ha veil, and Cristall (who were 
also personally known to Vincent Novello) ; the 
floor covered with a plain grey drugget bordered 
by a tastefully-designed garland of vine-leaves, 
drawn and embroidered by Mrs. Novello ; towards 
the centre of the room a sofa-table strewed with 
books and prints ; and at one end, a fine-toned 
chamber-organ, on which the host preluded and 
played to his listening friends, when they would 
have him give them " such delights, and spare to 
interpose them oft" between the pauses of their 
animated conversation. Keats, with his pic- 
turesque bead, leaning against the instrument, 
one foot raised on his knee and smoothed beneath 
his hands ; Leigh Hunt, with his jet-black hair 
and expressive mouth ; Shelley, with his poet's 
eyes and brown curls ; Lamb, with his spare 
figure and earnest face ; all seen by the glow and 
warmth and brightness of candlelight, when the 
young musician and his friends assembled in that 
unostentatious informal fashion which gave zest 
to professional social intercourse at the then 
period. 

To be continued. 



Srtef Chronicle of the lajst tilonth. 

Alton. — A morning and evening concert were given 
on Tuesday, November 26th, under the auspices of the 
Mechanics' Institution. The artistes engaged were Miss 
Fitzwalter, Miss Emily Millar, Mr. Charles Chaple, and 
Mr. W". H. Eayres (solo violinist to the Earl St. Germans). 
The selection of pieces was good, and the performance 
effective. Mr. Eayres officiated as conductor. 

Armitage Bridge (near Huddersfield). — On Monday 
evening, December 2nd, Mr. J. C. Beaumont gave a 
miscellaneous concert in the National School. The 
following artistes assisted: — Mrs. Sunderland, Miss 
Elam, Mr. Lee, Mr. Inkersall, and Mr. Shirley. During 
the evening Mr. Beaumont performed on the pianoforte. 

Avenue Road, Regent's Park. — The London So- 
ciety for Teaching the Blind to Read, and for training 
them in industrial occupations, had an examination and 
a musical performance by the blind pupils on the 2nd of 
December, at which a number of part-songs and choruses 
were executed, and several voluntaries were well per- 
formed upon the organ. Mr. Edwin Barnes, the musical 
teacher at the Society's School, conducted. 

Battersea College. — On the evening of Thursday, 
December 12th, a concert was given by the Junior 
Students in the Theatre of the College. The programme 
comprised a selection of music from the works of Handel, 
Mendelssohn, Rossini, Verdi, and other composers. 
Among the soloists were Messrs. Hoyle, Finch, Ripley, 
Pinnington, Sinclair, Griffiths, Peet, Mountain, and 
Carter. Mr. Piatt presided at the pianoforte ; conductor, 
Mr. John Sinclair. 

Battle. — On Friday evening, November 29th, a mis- 
cellaneous concert was given in the Assembly Room, by 
the Mountfield Choral Society. The programme con- 
tained selections from Mozart's " Twelfth Mass," Handel's 
Messiah, Joseph, Samson, Haydn's Creation, &c; and in 
the secular part a variety of songs, duets, trios, and glees. 



The principal vocalists were Miss Wiseman and her 
brother, Mr. Wiseman, who conducted. Mr. Thompson, 
of Hastings, was the accompanyist. The chorus was 
efficient, numbering some 30 voices. 

Birmingham. — On November 29th, the Birmingham 
Amateur Harmonic Association gave an evening concert 
at the Town Hall, comprising a new oratorio, called 
Hezekiah, by Mr. A. R. Gaul ; a miscellaneous selection 
for the second part of the concert; and concluding with 
Sterndale Bennett's " May Queen." The principals were 
Miss Anna Whitty, Mrs. Sutton, Mr. and Mrs. Tennant, 
and Herr Formes, with M. Ole Bull as violinist. Ac- 
companyists, Mr. F. Berger and Mr. C. J. Stevens ; 
organist, Mr. Stimpson; and conductor, Mr. A. J. Sutton. 

Bow Church -Yard Choral Society. — A vocal 
concert, consisting of glees, part-songs, and solos, was 
given by this society on the 12th of December, in their 
Hall, when the performance attracted a full audience. 
The choruses were sung very creditably. The solo 
singers were Messrs. Hudson, Mosley, Coats, Benbam, 
and Scotland. Mr. Hudson conducted. 

Camborne. — On Friday, the 13th ult., the members 
of the Choral Society gave an evening concert in the 
Institution Lecture Hall, which was crowded in every 
part. The music comprised various instrumental as well 
as vocal compositions, and the performance was in every 
respect creditable to the society. 

Chatham. — On Friday, November 29th, a concert of 
sacred music was given at the Lecture Hall, by the 
Bethel Choir (WesleyanJ, assisted by the principal ama- 
teurs of the town. The Hall was well filled, and about 
200 persons were unable to gain admission. The pro- 
gramme included selections from the oratorios of the 
Messiah, Judas, Samson, Creation, &c, the principal 
vocalists being Mr. Newsome, Master Williams, and 
Miss Marriner. The choruses were sung in a very correct 
manner, and the concert appeared to give satisfaction to 
the large audience assembled. Mr. Norman presided at 
the harmonium, and Mr. Marriner acted as conductor. 
The arrangements were carried out by Mr. J. Rouse, 
of Rochester. 

Chelmsford.— On Tuesday, the 17th of December, the 
members of the Tonic Sol-Fa Singing Class, numbering 
80 voices, conducted by Mr. James Cornwall, gave their 
third concert at the Mechanics' Institute. The programme 
consisted of songs and choruses, which were sung with 
much spirit. 

Cheltenham. — A new sacred cantata by Mr. C. R. 
Tennant, an amateur, was performed by the Philhar- 
monic Society on the 14th. This composition deserves 
a high place among sacred works, and shows that the 
composer is an accomplished musician. The professional 
services of Mr. Blagrove, as leader of the orchestra, and 
of Mr. Montem Smith and Mr. F. Mugford, as solo 
vocalists, added much to the success of the performance. 

Chester. — A selection from Handel's Messiah was 
performed in the Music Hall, on Saturday evening, the 
21st of December, to a numerous audience. Mrs. Skeaf 
and Mr. Hughes, of Liverpool, assisted by Messrs. 
Humphries and J. Evans, of Chester, were the principal 
vocalists. Mr. D. Stubbs led the band ; Mr. Ingham 
presided at the organ; and Mr. Moulsdale conducted. 

Collingham. — A concert of vocal music came off 
in the National School-room, South Collingham, on the 
20th ult., in aid of the funds of the Volunteer Rifle Corps 
of that district. The members of the Lincoln City 
Madrigal Society were the performers, and the music 
was well executed. Principals : Mrs. Roberts, Mrs. 
Richardson, and Mr. Christian. Pianist, Mr. Ward ; 
conductor, Mr. Roberts. 

Dalston. — On Tuesday, November 26th, a concert 
was given at Albion Hall by Mr. W. H. Coleman, organist 
of All Saints', Stonebridge, who was well supported by an 
(Continued on page X71.) 



